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that the river is conceived as acting. As man runs,
so the river runs; as man shouts, so the river shouts ;
as man ploughs, so the river ploughs; as a man guards,
so the river guards. The river is not called at first
the plough, but the plougher; nay even the plough
itself is for a long time conceived and called an agent,
not a mere instrument. The plough is the divider,
the tearer, and thus shares often the same name with
the burrowing boar, or the tearing wolf1.

Everything named as active.

We thus learn to understand how the whole word,
which surrounded the primitive man, was assimilated
or digested by him, he discovering everywhere acts
similar to his own acts, and transferring the sounds
which originally accompanied his acts to these sur-
rounding agents.

Here, in the lowest depths of language, lie the true
germs of what we afterwards call figurism, animism2,
anthropopathism, anthropomorphism. Here we re-
cognise them as necessities, necessities of language and
thought, and not as what they appear to be after-,
wards, free poetical conceptions. At a time when even,
the stone which he had himself sharpened was still
looked upon by man as his deputy, and called a cutter,

1  Vrika is "both wolf and plough in the Veda,   See * Lectures on the
Science of Language,' vol. i. p. 296.  The Slavonic name for boar, Kjer-
nos, i.e. sweeprnose, is used for plough-share; see 'Gottesidee und
Cultus bei den alten Preussen,' p. 36.

2  Animism, formerly the name of Stahl's doctrine that the soul has
two functions, that of thought and that of organic life (see Saisset,
* L'ame et la vie/ 1864), is now often used to signify that view of the
world which ascribes life and thought to inanimate things.